The Chi/ Service
imply that to leave the matter to individual discretion
would mean the danger that any grave lapse on the part
of an official would tend pretty easily to be regarded,
if it were punished, as a case of political victimization.
The present rules, therefore, stringent as they are, seem
to me to represent the necessities of the position. Anyone
who is aware of the pressure brought to bear upon
members of Parliament, even local councillors, to take
up individual cases will, I think, realize that the greater
the degree in which the official is separated from this
pressure, the more likely is the public to feel confidence
in the justice of the system* Granted all the historic esprit
de corps of the service, it would not be difficult to lose
that quality if its members took, on any wide scale, a
full part in the party battle.
The administrative problem, moreover, raises real
complications. If civil servants were permitted to embark
upon "a political career, grave difficulties would arise if,
at any time, they were defeated in their election. Are
they to have the right, in that event, to return to the
service? Is the right to be absolute, and without regard
to the time an official has been in the House of Commons?
It seems to me obvious that the relations of a department
are too delicate to make this kind of re-absorption a
possible adventure, A Foreign Office clerk, who had
spent some years in the House ardently attacking his
department, would not easily go back to the discipline
it imposes; and the situation would be still more difficult
if he continued to hope, as he well might, for a return
to active politics.
The problem of the written word is much more com-
plicated. It is, I think, clear that a civil servant could
not easily be permitted publicly to criticize the policy
of the department of which he was a member. A strong
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